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To THE 
Revs. JOHN ALLEN, M.A. 


genior FELLOw of TrxiniTy-CoLlLtce, Cambridge, 
AND 
Rzecror of ToxrorLEy in Cheſhire. 


SIR, 


NE of the Turba importuna preſumes, 
unknown to you, to make free with a re- 
ſpectable Name. 

Your frequent Reſidence, of late Years, 
among the following Scenes, has occaſioned you 
this Addreſs; but, as the Patron, and the Au- 
thor, are both P/ain-Dealers, nothing of faſhion- 
able Dedication 1s here intended. 

THAT, in you, there may be long continued 
to us exemplary Humanity, candid Benevolence, 
and the Exerciſe of each ſocial Virtue, 1s the 
earneſt Wiſh of your very numerous Friends, 
and particularly of 


SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 


M. MEANWELL. 


ERS DIEU, each modiſh Vanity, —adieu, 
SAW The gorgeous glare of Dreſs, the brilliant Ball, 
rue nightly Parties, the aſſembled * Noute, 
Apt appellation |—Mummery abſurd | 
Adieu, ſuch fleeting unſubſtantial joys, 
That, like the waſting winds, a little while 
Buoy up life's airy bubble, on the breeze 
Gliding elate, but ſtronger gales, alas! 
Unable to ſuſtain, the Vapour burſts, 
And burſting, all the ſubtile form diſſolves. 


TxirLERs, ye ſons of Indolence, adieu! 
And all ye dainty Narciſſean tribe 
Adieu that impious Set, that leudly ſcoffs 
At ſacred truths, opiniatively wiſe. 
Adieu 
Reute. About the time that theſe lines were written, came in vogue ge- 
neral Cardings (publickly notified) at the houſes of people of faſhion, and theſe 
Congreſſes were then denominated Routes. 
A 


(2) 
Adieu the noiſy Bacchanalian crew, 
Thoſe more than midnight Revellers, whoſe fame, 
And boaſted proweſs, lies in copious draughts, 
And frequent quaffments in the long carouſe. 


Bur hither, thou, by ſober ſapience taught 
Her ſalutary lore ;—with me retire 
Forth from Arai dit] ot faintly fall 
Now on the Welkin's wide expanſe 
Some ſheener gleamings from the Creſcent pale, 
Lately renew'd ; this, not obſcuring duſk, 
But friendly twilight, bringing to our ken, 
The tranquil objects of the neighbouring ſcene. 


STRAIGHT let us ſally forth beyond theſe walls, 
Which whilom oft ſucceſsfully repuls- d 
Maroding Cambrians ; while their ravage fierce 
The fenceleſs ſouthward Ham to flames confign'd : 
(Hence hight $ Treboitb, by thoſe hoſtile Clans) 

But vain theſe bulwarks dar'd, rais'd by our Chiefs, 
By Mercian princes, and + E/feda's care. 
 Frou 


$ Treboith —This Vill (a royal manour) lies to the fourth of the bridge at 
Cheſter; in Domeſday book (Temp. Wilh“. Conqueſtoris) it was written Bruge; 
in ſome deeds, about the 36th of king Hen. VIII. it is ſtiled Hunbrige, now com- 
monly Hand bridge.— In their frequent attacks upon Cheſter the Welſh ſeldom 


omitted to ſet this place on fire, and from its repeated conflagrations; gave it the 
name of Treboith, which, in Britiſh, fignifies tb burned Tom; and it is at this 


day ſo called by the natives of North-Wales. 
+ Eſfleda, or Ebel ſeda.— She was daughter of king Alfred, und wife to Ethel 
Cred, the renowned Earl of Mercia, Theſe were great benefaRors to Cheſter; 
2 for 
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(3) 

From . theſe, to ſcenes ſuburbian we'll retire, 
Where, undiſturb'd, we freely may devote 
To contemplation, and to ſweet converſe, 

In calm receſſes, this ſelected hour. 


To where mild ſolitude reſides we'll ſtray, 
Among the letter'd tombs, which oft record 
Praiſe undeſerv'd, or mongſt the humbler graves 
Thick intermingl'd, which from graſſy turf 
No leaſings publiſh ; muſing, as we tread, 

With meditation, and reflection deep, 
The filent paths of ſepulture and death. 


Ses where the Dee impels her 4 wi/ard ſtream, 
And gently curving, forms two fair canals, 
With free expanſe, and ſeemly-parting reach, 
Near half encompaſſing a fertile plain; 


On 


for when the Danes had well nigh ruined the place, they did (circa A. D. go8.) 
reſtore, and greatly improve it, making it much larger, encompaſſing it with 
additional fortifications, and taking in the caſtle, which had before ſtood with- 
out the city- walls. Hoveden, Brompton, Bradſhaw, and others. 


Etheldred died, A. D. 912, but the counteſs Elfleda ſurvived ſeveral years 
when ſhe gave manifeſt proofs of her active ſpirit and martial diſpoſition ; and 
was allowed to be ſuch a heroine, as not to be exceeded by the great Zenobia in 
the Eaſt, or by the celebrated Boadicea in Britain. 

t Wiſard. —See Milton's celebrated monody, Lycidas;z as alſo, the preſent 
Dr. Akenſide's admired ode, addreſſed to the country-gentlemen of England. 

All Rivers were Aon:;, and by the ancients eſteemed divine. And the Bri- 
tons (as Gildas informs us) attributed divinity to ſeveral, but above others, to 
the Du (or Dee) in particular. For Dwy, Britannice, ſignifies Dei Aqua. Nor 
were they the only people that paid divine honours to rivers: for we find the 
Theſſalonians revered their Peneus as a deity, the Scythians their Mer, and by 
the ancient Germans the Rhine was deemed highly ſacred. 


(4) 


On which, in early days, the ſtately ſtag, 

With branching antlers grac'd, the ſtalking hind, 

And numerous bevys of the trippant race 

Impark'd, diſported, and ſecurely brows'd, 

Humanely tended ; with retreats ſupply'd, 

Or from Ar&turus', or from Syrius' rage. 

Deftly they ſped, of Deva's ſovereign * Earls 

Th' amuſement, and the care. This ſpacious range, 
Ypent 


* Thoſe ſovereign Earls were; 

Hugh Lupus, ſo denominated from his ſhield, on which he bore, azure, a 
wolf's head eraſed argent. He was ſiſter's ſon to William the firſt ; and to him 
the Conqueror granted abſolutely the earldom of Cheſter, He died, July 26, 
A.D. 1101. 

To him ſucceeded Richard, his ſon, who periſhed by ſhipwreck, near Bar- 
baflete in Normandy, on the feſtival of St. Katherine, A.D. 1120, 

Theſe territories were next poſſeſſed by Randle Earl of Cumberland, who 
claimed as heir to Richard. However, he was obliged to come to a compro- 
miſe with king Henry I. for the ſame. Camden gives this Earl Randle a two- 
fold title, viz. E! jure materno, principiſque gratia, He died, January 16, A.D. 

1125. 

He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Randle the ſecond, who died, December 16, 
A. D. 1153, of a doſe of flow poiſon, given him (as was generally believed) by 
William Peverell Earl of Nottingham. . 

His territories fell to his eldeſt ſon, Hugh, ſirnamed Cyvelioc, from the place 
of his nativity, in Powis-Land, North- Wales. This Earl died at Leek in Staf- 
Fordſhire, June 30, A. D. 1182. 

He was ſucceeded by his only ſon, Randle the third (who had the addition 
of Blundeville). His exploits and atchievements were allowed to equal any of 
the ancient heroes. Having governed this palatinate gi years, he died at Wal- 
lingford, October 23, A. D. 1232. 

His ſucceſſor was his ſiſter Maud's ſon, who (according to the appellation of 
John the Scot) was ſon to David Earl of Huntingdon, brother to the king of 
Scotland, Concerning him and his untimely end, ſee the ſubſequent note. Upon 
the deceaſe of this Earl, king Henry III. took this palatinate, with all its regal 
prerogatives into his own hands, after it had been governed by its ſovereign 
Earls 170 years. Camden ſays, that the king's own expreſſion was, Ne tam fre- 
clara dominatiq inter colos feminarum dividi contingeret, 2 


(3) 
Ypent no more, but now in ſhares diſpos'd, 
Part arable, and tilth, part fertile meads, 
In various ſort $, its annual produce yields, 


Nor that + Divona here, her watry courſe 
Originally held; of yore, ſhe deign'd 
No kindly vide: to our Celtrian walls 


Averſe, and diſtant: Now its pride and boaſt, 
And ſource of much emolument and weal. 


Tris affluent gueſt we owe to Latian bands, 
Brought by much toil, their ſtation to improve, 


From a far tract, beyond where Allen ſwift, 
From þ vales Elyſian, with tranſlucent ſtores 


Abounding, enters the Cornavian climes. | 
77 | Tus 

$ ———i#s annual produce yields. From the paragraph concluding with this 
line, we may learn, that, oppoſite the ſouth fide of the large eaſtern ſuburbs of 
Cheſter, is a fair extent of land, anciently the park of the earls of Cheſter; of 
theſe, there were ſucceſſively ſeven from the conqueſt ; the laſt of whom, John 
Scot, having been poiſoned by the contrivance of the counteſs Helena, his wife, 
died without iſſue, at Dernhale in Cheſhire, on the 7th day of June, A.D. 1237, 
—A part of the land juſt mentioned (near to the paper- -mills) is, at this day, 
called The Earl's Eye, which ſignifies an iſland, or low piece of gn by the 


ſide of a river. 

+ Divona. One of the appellations of the river Dee; which name (as Auſo» 
nius tells us) among the ancient Gauls, ſignißed, A fountain ſacred to the god; 
and, perhaps, hence it was, that Milton in a poem (other than that before cited) 
ſtiles it, “ The ancient ballow'd Dee; as Drayton does, © The boly Deez” and 
* late N. Griffith, Eſq; in his applauded poem, The Leek, calls it Deva's 

ly Tide.” 

They who are acquainted with that variety of beautiful landſchapes, and 
delightful ſcenes, in, and about, the valleys juſt below Gresford, through which 
the river Allen haſtens towards Cheſhire, will readily allow the EE OI | 


Elyfian. 
B 


(6) 


Tux hardy Vet'rans this atchiev'd, what time 
* Paulinus, and + Agricola return'd, 
The 5 Ordovices quell'd; and Druids det | 
From hierarchal ſway, fo long poſſeſt: 
And nearer + Mona's wave-daſh'd holds reduc'd. 


By chanels apt, and regularly form'd, 
Moſtly thro' living rock, by labour hewn, 
(The Roman labour could all taſks perform) 
To this new bed compleated, nothing loth, 


By guidance meet, the wond'ring waves were led. 


Tazo* that rich glebe they flow, where long has wonn'd 
The Grov'nor-Race, a houſe of high repute, 
Of lineage fam'd, and qualities admir'd, 
Erſt Norman heroes, Britiſh patriots fince. 
To lateſt ages may endure the name, 

That ancient name, deſervedly rever'd | 


From 


* Suetonius Paulinus, one of Nero's generals, having conquered a large part 
of North-Wales, made Cheſter (then Deva) a ſtation, or garriſon. 

+ Cnzus Julius Agricola, an eminent commander under the emperor Veſpa- 
ſian, having entirely ſubdued the Ordovices and Mona, fixed at Cheſter the 
twentieth legion, ſtiled Valens and Victrix. Anno Chriſti, 80. 

$ Ordovices.—T heſe were the inhabitants of North-Wales ; of all which 
country, Deva (Cheſter) was, in early ages, the canital, or metropolis. 

4 Mona (the nearer) Angleſey, where the famous Druids had, for many ages, 
held their hierarchy ; from which iſland, ſuch of theſe as eſcaped from the Ro- 
mans fled into the further Mona (the Iſle of Man) which was the Mona of 
Cæſar; as Angleſey was the Mona of Tacitus. 


(7) 
From hence, along the verdant ſloping banks 
Of * Hunditona glide the ductile ftreams, 
Faſt by that cryſtal. fount, | * Boeſtona's boaſt ; 
Where from her grot, with liberal diſpenſe, 
The Naiad iſſues her ſalubrious ſtores. 


Wirn ſoft advance, theſe next to Ceſtria bring 
Bounties abundant, ſalutary aids, 


And various bleſſings; then are roll'd along, 
O'er Syrts 5 Vergivian, to the boiſt'rous main, 


ANEeNT that tract, where fallow inmates rov'd, 
And friſk'd, with bounding ſteps, the lawns among, 
The hallow'd flood, with undulations ſoft, 
Waſhes the margin of a hilly range, 
Upon whoſe level top's extended ſpace 
A towering ſtructure venerable ſtands ; 
Of yore, by royal + Etheldred y built. a 
E, 


Hunditona. Boeflona. Townſhips, on the Dee, near to Cheſter, ſo writ- 
ten in Domeſday-Book, now called Huntington, and Boughton: in the latter 

is that noted ſpring, called Barrel - Well, from whence great quantities of water 
are daily fetched into the city. There is a record extant (in the 1ſt year of king 
Edward I.) “De aquedutu faciende a fonte in Boghion juxta Furcas.” 

Vergivian. The chanel between England and Ireland is called by Ptolomy, 
Mare Vergivium.— (See alſo Milton's Lycidas.) This abounds with banks and 
ſhifting ſand-beds, extreamly dangerous, and often fatal, to ſhipping. 

+ Giraldus Cambrenſis, and the annals of Cheſter-Abby, inform us, chat, A.D. 
689, Etheldred king of Mercia, by the advice and aſſiſtance of the biſhop j Wul- 
fricius, founded the church in the ſuburbs of the city of Cheſter, in honour of 
St. John Baptiſt. —This munificent prince was uncle to the famous St. Were- 


Ta the tutelar ſaint, or patroneſs of Cheſter, to whom the abby there was 
icated, 


Or Wilfrice, 


(8) 
He, pious prince (as fond tradition tells) 

Injunction awful, in a dream, receiv'd, 

To found a temple, where a milk-white hind 

He firſt ſhould meet; and on this fair aſcent. 

Th' imparted fignal to his view occurr'd : 

When ſtraightway, from the Mercian prelate's plan, 
Wulfricius ſage, the heaven-inſtructed king 

The grand defign began, and rais'd this pile, 
Spacious, and {trong ; then to the Baptiſt's name, 
Th' ele& Precurſor | dedicates the dome. 


Here the fam'd “* Edgar, moſt puiſſant liege, A. D972. 
Publick devotions at the ſacred ſhrines, | 
In 


Edgar, ſirnamed, The peaceable, who wrote himſelf, Totius Angliæ Baj- 
leus. This prince, returning from a ſucceſsful warfare in North-Wales, had his 
court at Cheſter, whitherto eight kings (or ſubreguli) came to do fealty to him: 
viz, Kenneth king of the Scots, Malcolm king of Cumberland, Macon king 
of Man, Duſwall and Inchil, who ruled in South-Wales, James king of G 
way, and Griffith, and Hual, potentates in North - Wales. The monarch cauſed 
theſe to row him in his royal barge, from his palace on the ſouth ſide of the ri- 
ver Dee, up to the church of St. John Baptiſt, whilſt he, as ſupream, ſat and 
guided the helm. Edgar's abſolute ſovereignty, and the homage of the vaſſal- 
princes manifeſted upon the Dee, is accurately repreſented in an engraving (in 
the poſſeſſion of many at Cheſter) done from a drawing by the late Edward 
Wright, Efq; of Stretton in Cheſhire. This gentleman was author of ſome ob- 
ſervations made in travelling thro* France, Italy, c. in the years 1720— 1722. 
Printed for T. Ward, and E. Wickſteed, Inner Temple-lane, A. D. 1730 
foundations of his princely manſion are now apparent, juſt below Cheſfer-Bridge 
ſouthwards.—That ſome of our ſovereign earls might afterwards have had their 
reſidence there, appears from an engraved plan of Cheſter (done early in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth) wherein the ſire juſt mentioned is thus noticed. Ruins 
« domus comitis Ceftrienſis.” About the middle of the cloſe; or field, where the 


veſtiges are yet viſible, is a cavern in a rock, which ſtil! retains the TI" 
2 RY 
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In naval triumph, paid; what time he held 
His ſplendid court, on our Divona's banks. 


HiTHs8, his bigh-born homagers repair'd ; 
The Caledonian king; and he, enthron'd 
In bleak $ Deira's territories wide, 
(Regions extending, in their northward rang, ; 
To that coercive + Dike, and far-ſtretch'd + Wall 
Concomitant ; effe& of Hadrian's toil, 
And ſage Severus' pow'r, and guardian care). 


From farther Mona (Monoeda nam'd, 
By learned Ptolomy) the chieftain came, 


of Edgar's cave; on the left ſide of which, is, cut in the ſtone, the image of the 
goddeſs Pallas. The Diva Armigere appears in her warlike habiliments, and 4he 
owl (her bird) ſhews itſelf on the top of her quiver. This is taken notice of by 
the learned Mr. Horſeley, in his very elaborate Britannia Romana. Saxon Chro- 
nicle, Brompton, Polychronicon, Malmefbury, Hoveden, Bale, Selden, Cam- 
den, and a record taken out of the laws of Hoel Dha. , 
$ The kingdom of Deira took in Lancaſhire, Yorkſhire, Durham, Weſt⸗ 
moreland, Cumberland, Northumberland, and ſtil} more northwurda : and the 
city of York was, at that period, its metropolis.— Drake's Eboracum. | 
+ That famous barrier, by divers writers tiled Hadrian's-Wall. That el 
nent perſonage did throw up a dike or rampart of earth, of a marvellous extent. 
to curb, and confine the Barbarian Pits. Afterwards, the emperor Severus 
found it neceſſary to add, to Hadrian's-Foſle, a prodigious ſtone wall, of above 
8 miles in length, in order to effectuate what had bern his /predeceſibe's purpoſe 
| and intention, This very extraordinary fortification has been vulgarly denomi- 
nated, The Pi's Wall.—Drake's Eboracum, p. 9 and 10. 
It is faid, by Dion, that Severus, in carrying on, and compleating, this ſtu- 
pendous work, loſt 50,000 men not ſlain; by the enemy, but ſtarved, killed, 


and drowned, in cutting dawn woods, RPG rae and ſuch like difficylt 
1 
G 


( 16) 
Whoſe ſovereign dictates aw'd that ſea-girt iſle. 
In this ſequeſter'd'ſpot the Druids long 
A ſafe aſylum found. To Czfar known, 
His pen has conſecrated both to fame. 
Here, let a flow of friendſhip be forgiven 
That dares digreſſion, whilſt it means to pay 
A grateful tribute ad tranſcendent ws mg 5 


3800 V1 rin 


(Hair * rev dee ele hs; W bene, 
In letter'd ſolitude, and peetleſs ſtate, 
Near half an age in that ſcant ſee haſt ſat, 
Where boiſt'rous winds and troubled billows roar;. 
There faithfully attending to the flock 
Committed to thy care; with them content, 
In unambitious heed, ſtill to remain, 
Devoted to thy charge, and doing good 
With unabating zeal ; thine eve of life 
Reſplendent with the gleams of pious deeds, 
Of ſpotleſs innocence, and facred lore, | 
Confeſſed ſhines : Ineffable the meed ! 
Soon will thy mitred habilments be chang'd' 
For dazzling robes, and a : triumphant palm.) 6 


Bor to return n1—He too, at Edgar's court 
His 1 tenders, whofe beheſts controul. 


Where 


. el Wit, DD, brat Bültob th Wirte (Cheſhire) December 20, 
1663. Conſecrated biſhop of Sodor and Man, January 16, 1697. Died, at 


Biſhop's-Court, in that iſland, March 7, 1755. 


( 11 V 
Where old 5 Ibrne,: midſt ber chilling froſt s. 
Boaſts her firm ſons, the brave + Gallira race. ry "04 bf 


A 


In elimes remote; hae Snowdon! 8 cowd-capp 4 ins: 


Survey the native variegated ſcenes, . 
Of hill, of vale, the woodland, and the . 

Rocks, dens, and caves, old Ocean's ſurging; tides, 

The ſide- long heath, the marſh's dreary _ CY 


The wond'rous * Rhaiadrs, from craggy ſteepßs 
Loud-daſhing ; ſemblaunt miniatures of Nile, 
Objects aſtounding ! From their 5 Talaiths, each 


In regal guiſe, — arriv d. 


Twalx others likewiſe came, who rul'd Ro * 
+ Octapitarum, and. ꝗ Silurean climes, W 
To th' || Ariconian plains, which plenteous ſmile, 8 
Rich in Pomona's giſts; by, + native Bard, 1-2 
(1 Our other Milton, worthily yclep'd.) 

Divinely ſung.— Theſe princes all attend en 
Th' imperial Saxon, in his gilded barge; Noa 
5 lerne, Ireland ; chilling froſts. Claudian calls it Glacialis lerne. 

+ Gallive, That part of Ireland, called Galway. 

* Rhaiadr, ſignifies a water. fall, or cataraft ; of theſe there are ſeveral very / 
extraordinary ones, in North-Wales.; ſome of which have a fall of 70 feet. 


$ Talaiths.—About the year, 870, Rodericus Magnus divided Wales into 
talaiths, regions, or territories, which were called kingdoms. 
+ Octapitarum.—A promontory mentioned by Ptolomy, and generally ſup--- 
poſed to be St. David's-Head. 
t The Silures were the people of South-Wales.. 
[ Ariconium, Hereford. 
+ That juſtly admired writer, John Philips, a e, Herefordſhire, and. 
author of that celebrated poem, Cyder. | 
it Uni in boc laudis genere Miltono ſecundus, primogue See his epi- 
tph, Weſtminſter - Abbey. * A. 


(12) 

(No mound enormous then obliquely croſs'd 

Dee's refluent ſtream, and check'd its haſty courſe.) 
Each royal vaſſal, with his feather'd oar 

Bruſhing the breeze-curl'd flood, whilſt he, ſupreme, 


Directs the helm, expreſſive of his power: 


Tuus in her ſplendid bark, th* Egyptian queen 
Glided along the filver Cydnus ſtream ; 
While ſubje& princes hand the filken cords, - 
| The ſteerage tend, and ſet the purple fails. | 


Proud 5 Sęſac ſo, in ages long before, 
Seated in glitt'ring carr, was us d to roll 
O'er Memphian plains, and Nilus' crowded ftrand, 
By ſcepter'd ſlaves in golden harneſs drawn. 


Trovcn early days this grand parade had ſeen, 
A potent deſpot, and his vaſſal train, 


With happy omens, and by zephyrs bland 


Wafted triumphant o'er the Balla d waves; * 
Vet, 


Near upon a century after Edgar's ſhow at Cheſter, the mills at the bridge - 
foot were erected; and, in order to ſupply theſe with water, that famous dam 
(vulgarly called The Cauſey) was, with prodigious labour and expence, made; 
running ſlantways acroſs the river, from the cloſes on the ſouth ſide (uſually de- 
nominated The Ear/s Eye) to the ſaid mills at the north end of Cheſter-Bridge- 
This barrier proved a ſtop to any navigation above bridge; excepting, that plea- 
ſure boats and fiſhing-craft take the opportunity of ſpring-tides to get over the 


Cauſey. 
$ Se/oſtris, 


(23) 
Yet, within trace of memory, we find | | . 4 
This place, 3 

Mark d mn auch ala e wor. 55 MEE 


b . 
I : by . 
1 


At * feſtive ſealin, . nen, = n 


A female bevy (a more ample freight 

Than Edgar's ſhallop bore). in prime of youtb, 
Embark, all jocund, on this fair canal, Teen 
And ſmoothly glide along the gloſſy plain 
In ſocial harmony; till hapleſs pft 
The baleful Prize of Beauty midiſt them down, 
Rais'd the warm conteſt; when, in giddy plight, | lber! 
Eager each maid to ſeize th ill-fated bonn. 
With ſudden ſpring o'erſet the poizelefs ſlciffl 9 
In this tremendous ſhock each efforts tre 
That nature dictates, hut is try d in — s nov 27 


Wrra Nga Ih | 
The cor wa} ny im riſe again 


In the — NN on, he evening of Whitſun- 
Monday (June 8, 1691) the general holyday 12 among the lower 
claſs, eleven young women being in a boat rowed by two watermen, upon the 
tiver Dee, juſt under St. John's Church z one of the watermen threw an apple 
ng them, which, they meaning to ſcramble for, haſtily ruſhed towards one 
ke 1. the boat, and quite overſet it; by which accident there were drowned, 
Anne, Mary, and Elizabeth Hiccocke ; Elizabeth Hankey; Thomaline and 
Anne Ludman ; Martha and Catherine Harriſon; Rebecca Maddock ; and 
Dorothy Hampſon. — The two boatmen ſwam to ſhore! when Phebe Jones, one 
of the young women that were in the boat, catching hold of John Fernyhough's 
leg (one of the watermen) held fo faſt, that he drew her after him to the bank- 
ſide; but in the action and ſtrokes%f his ſwimming, he, with the heel of his 
ſhoe, had beat out all her fore-teeth. 


* 


. 
: 4 
* 
- - 
| 


(14 ) 
Near to the ſurface of th' encumb'ring flood: + » 7 
Thence quick ſubſide, and quick the lamp of liſe 
Extinguiſh'd, - ceaſes and they're ſeen no more! 
One Nymph excepted, and the Tritons twain, 
Who ſcantly ſcap'd with Ml and reach'd the ſhore. / 
+42) ai ion 1 
Tuxx did thoſe banks reſound wich doud laments 
Tumultuous wailings, and the frantic cries | 
Of wretched — ſpoil'd of their beſt hope! 
While ev'ry ſhore; reſponſive to their plaints, 
Of their loſt daughters, mourn d th' untimely: fate! 
Dreadful cataſtrophe | A ſubject meet 
For deep reflection, and the modeſt-uſe - . tr 119 
Of our weak ſaculties; by far too weaK 
To trace the courſe of Providence divine, 
It's wond' rous ways, too intricate for man | 


Trar * Harold, pierc'd by no diſhoneſt wound, 
And well-nigh ſlain, when Norman arms prevail'd, 
And Albion's crown became the victor's meed, 
(Fierce hoſtile rage cluding) hither ſcap'd, 


* Giraldus Cambrenſis (Itin. ch. II. p. 217) has given us the account (re- 
lated in the lines above) concerning Harold's eſcape to Cheſter, and finiſhing 
his courſe there; and from what this Britiſh author has ſaid, Knighton; Fabian, 
Treviſa, and others, have been ſtrangely miſled. ——The body of this valiant 
prince had been ſo mangled and disfigured in the bloody conflict, that it was 
with great difficulty diſtinguiſhed among the carnage; and this, probably, 
might contribute to give the common people that notion, that he was not aftu- 
ally lain at Haſtings: But certain it is, that an the morrow after the battle, the 


Conqueror ſent his corpſe (together with thoſe of his two brothers) without ran- 
#þ ſom, 


(75) 
And in a cell, faſt by yon Anchorite's-Hill, 
(Sacred to James, th Apoſtle well belov'd) © 
Liv'd out his days, and in his lateſt hour 
Himſelf reveal'd, ſome chronicles relate 
To theſe, no credence give; for he, brave prince, © 
With glory dy'd on Haſtings” well-fought field. 

8468881 £91 did Name. Ne 4 ; 


SurvEy this once-fam'd | fabrick! which had brav'd 4856, 
More than eight hundred years the ſhocks of time! © 
And ſtill had brav'dÞ had not the ruthleſs hand | 
Of Henry, whom'the fawning pontiff dubb e 0 
The Faith's Defender, ſcath'd the facred pile. y 
Th' inſatiate, deſolating tyrant'doom'd Ses spencer. 
The neighb' ring fanes to ſimilar deſp olli 


Tut fame dire hap that ſtructure grand be fell! 
Which our firſt Edward's piety and care, 


For 


ſom, to their mother; and theſe remains were with great ſolemnity interred in 
the church of Waltham-Croſs, which Harold himſelf had founded. . 
St. James's. Chapel, in St. John's - Church · yard, ſtood upon the ſouth fide f 
the church, on an eminence overlooking the river, and this has the appellation 
of Anch'rites (or vulgarly Anchorage) Hill. The foundations of this ancient 
chapel, as well as ſome of the ſuperſtructure, are till remaining. | 
| In this church (St. John Baptiſt's) was an ancient rood, or image of wood, 
of ſuch veneration, that, in à deed, dated March 27, A. D. 1311, and con- 
_ Amy Langton ; this church is called '7he Church of the Holy-Croſs 
a . | | 
Richard Haverdon (alias Jackſon) of Winwick in Lancaſhire, by his will, 
dated March 28, A. D. 1503, gives v1 #. and vir d, to whatever prieſt would 
go for him to the Holy-Rood, at St. John's at Cheſter. p 
One of the deans of this collegiate-church of St. John's, was John Patten, alias 
Wainflete, whoſe (ſpurious) ſon William Patten, or de Wainflete, was biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and founder of St. Mary-Magdalen-College in Oxford. 


(16) 

For hoſpitable ends, and well-meant aids, 

With coſt immenſe, in q Mara's utmoſt bounds, 

Eaſtward had rear'd, on + Weever's pleaſant ' ripe, *SceLelaud. 
Which, moſtly mild, moves leifurely adown 

The fertile vale to meet th' approaching + Dane, 

That from its hilly fource, o'er frequent fords, Their Con- 


uence is 


Haſtes onward ;—Now, the friendly currents join'd, near the cen. 


With mingled waves, for ever flow the ſame. — 5 


Tris ſtately pile g, Yale-Royal-Abbey hight, 
(So will'd its founder) and by him endow'd 
With goodly granges, and revenues fair, 
Flouriſh'd, for ages, awful and admir d, 

The grace and glory of its native ſoil | 


Trovcn the rude hand of violence they felt ; 
Sad demolition |—Yet, not quite deſtroy'd, 
But worthily transferr'd ; in theſe remains, 
Still, with reception bounteous, and benign, 
A chearful hoſpitality ſurvives. Be- 


Mara. The foreſt of Delamere (Cheſhire) in ancient records, is ſtiled, 
The foreſt of Mara and Mondrum. 

+ Two of the principal rivers in that county. : 

+ A. D. 1277, king Edward the Iſt founded that famous abby in Cheſhire, 
to which he gave the name of Yallis-Regalis : in the building of which, accord- 
ing to the Lieger Book, he (even in thoſe days) expended no leſs than 32,000. 
ſterling.—In the 35th year of king Henry the VIIIth, the ſite of this royal ab- 
bey, and its ample endowments (for pecuniary conſiderations) were granted to 
Sir Thomas Holcroft of Lancaſhire; whoſe grandſon (a knight of both bis 
names) ſold theſe premiſes to a great heireſs (then the dowager of one of the molt 
conſiderable houſes in the county, to whom king James the Iſt gave the appel 
lation of, The bold Lady of Cleſbire —In the 1 3th year of the ſaid king, ſhe ſet- 
tled theſe acquiſitions upon her ſecond ſon. whoſe deſcendants have been, ever 
ſince, ſeated there; ſome of which very reſpectable family, have frequently had 
the honour to be elected one of the repreſentatives in parliament, for their native 
county, from king Charles's reſtoration to the preſent A.D. 1767, 


(27) 
BenoLD thoſe ſtately halls with weeds o'ergrown, 
The fractur d * — round with ivy clad, 
Whilſt underneath the once firm vaulted — 
* The lowing kine are ſtabled; all above 
Through rifted arches roar the hollow winds, 
And ſhake the tott'ring remnants ;; now, alas | 
Birds of il] omen nightly neſtle there, 
A baleful congreſs! hideous to the view |, 
The haunt of owls, and daws, and ravens dire. 


Lo, 8 yond old manſe that fronts the moiſt ſouth-weſt, | 

Whoſe time-worn walls are mould' ring in decay | 

There Deva's prelates whilom had abode ; 

Till Robert, hight de Limoiſie (when-reign'd 

The tyrant Rufus o'er-theſe realms) allur'd 

By coſtly ſhrines, and roofs all ſilver d o'er, 

(The noble + Leofric's munificence, L 
And 


This was aftually ſo, he theſe lines were 8 
The ancient epiſcopal reſidence was upon that pleaſant — * near the weſt 
end of St. John's Church; on which delightful firuation one of the deviſees of 
the laſt dioceſan has, a few years ago, built an elegant manſion. 
+ Leofric, earl of Mercia (together with his famous counteſs Godiva) founded, 
and ſo amply endowed a monaſtery at Coventry, that it was deemed the. richeſt 
in all the land. Malmſbury, fol. 73. Monaſticon. vol. I. p. 302. Angl. 
Sacra, vol. I, p. 433. 
This was thoroughly plundered and pillaged by this biſhop overt who did 
not ſpare even the roofs or ceilings. 

In Monaſticon. vol. I. p. 302, We read, that this prelate is ſaid to have 
ſcraped 500 marks worth of ſilver from one beam.—** Ex una enim trabe cor- 


* raft.” 


5, &. As. act rd: 
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618) 


And pious bounty) to Coventria's fane 

Remov'd his ſeat; and, —ſacrilege accurs'd | 

Robb'd the rich ſhrines, and peel'd the plated beams, 
To what ſtrange deeds will not the luſt of wealth 
Urge mortal breaſts! It's chief, and guardian thus 
The dome prophan'd ; and by this rapine foul 

The prieſtly function ſullied, and diſgrac'd. 


Yer he, from heaps amaſs'd, was ſnatch'd away | 
A prototype of Beaufort, mitred prince, 


Who plunder'd Albion's realm; and would have brib'd 


Th' obdurate King of Terrors|—proff” ring thus; 

* Death! unto thee, 1'll England's treaſure give, 
© Enough to purchaſe ſuch another realm, 

& If thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain.“ 

Lo! the grim tyrant heedleſs, and unmov'd | 

So, midſt his hoards, this mighty churchman dy'd [ 


From Robert's flitting, to that era, when 


Deſpotic Henry's innovating ſcheme 
The chair-epiſcopal from hence transferr'd 


To fam'd Werburgha's walls; this ancient ſee 
Moſtly obey'd a delegated power. 


As by theſe awful wrecks of crumbling ſtone, 


We tread thoſe dreary ſpaces which receive 


o Shakeſpear's Henry the Sixth, Part the Second. 
4 


The 


(29) 


The earth- born ſons of men to.earth return d. 
Reflection hints; If, this the lot decreed, 


« This the ſure debt which mortals all muſt pay | 
Why then, ye tranſitory beings] why | 

« Run ye ſo eager in the worldly chace ; | 
« Now graſp at ſhadows, and now catch at air? ? 


HERE, to the northward fide, recumbent ſee 
A ſculptur'd warrior ; whoſe yet-ſemblance ſhews 
Th' effigies-armour'd of a * templar- knight. 
He once (as tells his attitude) had done 
Sepulchral duty, at his Saviour's tomb, 
In Paleſtine remote ;———R-what booteth now 
That his firm limbs were once in mail yclad, 
'Gainſt Death's ſure dart not proof; whoſe pow'rful ſtroke 
Levels alike the feeble and the ſtrong, 


Th' 

{ 1 Cor. c. xv. . 47—49. 

They were a military order of Knights, inſtituted, A.D. 1118, for the pro- 
tection of the Chriſtian Religion, and of all ſuch as went in pilgrimage to the ſe- 
pulchre of our Lord againſt the Mahometans. In the reign of king Henry the IId, 
Heraclius, patriarch of Alexandria, conſecrated. a church for them, which they had 
built after the model of the temple near our-Saviour's ſepulchre at Jeruſalem ; 
for there they lived in that part of the temple, and had their name from it. They 
ſpread over the weſtern parts of chriſtendom ; and had ſeveral manors and eſtates 
given them in ſeveral counties in England, in king Stephen's time. In the be- 
ginning of his reign, it is thought they were ſettled in the chief houſe of their 
order in England, viz. the Old Temple, without Holbron-Bars, on the ſouth 
ſide of the ſtreet, near Southampton-Buildings, London. Here they continued 
till the year 1185, when the New Temple in Fleet-Street, a more commodious 
habitation, was finiſhed for them. But in 1312, this order was totally ſuppreſſed. 
They were buried croſs-legged ; for ſo all thoſe in that age, who had devoted 
themſelves to the ſervice of the Holy War, or as thoſe times worded it, had 
taken up the Croſs, were buried, and ſo repreſented on their tombs. 


(20) 
Th' oppreſſor, and th' oppreſs'd, the rich, the poor; 
And blends, impartial, lazars with their kings. 


Tnouon objects offer ſtill, and ſcenes occur; 5 
Yet, as abundant + minutes of the night 1 Shakeſpear's Hamlet 
Have ſtol'n, unheeded, by; we'll now retreat, +. © 
Nor further dare the miſts, and vapours dank. 
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